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President’s  Message 


My  congratulations  to  all  of  those  PAN 
members  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  A.N.A.  Convention  in  Detroit  at 
the  end  of  July  (reviewed  on  pages  16 
and  17)  — and  particularly  the  three 
pictured  on  the  cover:  John  Burns  and 

John  Kraljevich,  who  won  the  "Worlds 
Series  of  Numismatics"  after  several 
quiz  show  sessions  against  many  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  numismatists  in  all 

the  country ...  and  Herb  Espy,  who  took  the  very  top  honors  in 
exhibiting  with  his  "Best  of  Show"  exhibit  of  Martin  Luther 
medals.  In  both  cases,  it  was  a tremendous  achievement. 

16th  PAN  Convention 

Now,  we're  within  just  a few  days  of  the  PAN  Convention,  taking 
place  October  14,  15  and  16  at  the  Pittsburgh  ExpoMart  in  Mon- 
roeville — an  excellent  location  for  a major  coin  show.  It's 
not  in  downtown  Pittsburgh,  but  it's  close  by  and  easy  to  get 
to  from  the  east  or  west  (near  Exit  6 on  the  PA  Turnpike).  A 
schedule  of  Convention  events  is  on  page  8 of  this  issue. 

Something  for  Everyone 

Check  out  all  of  the  Convention  events  described  in  this  publi- 
cation — on  the  next  four  pages.  With  about  75  dealer  tables 
(the  finest  coin  dealers  in  this  area)and  a full  schedule  of 
interesting  programs  and  activities,  it  should  provide  virtual- 
ly every  collector  whatever  he  or  she  is  looking  for. 

Programs. . .Exhibits. . .Auction 

Several  collector  groups  will  have  educational  programs.  The 
Token  Collectors,  Early  American  Coppers  Society,  Civil  War 
Token  collectors,  and  Numismatic  Bibliomania  folks  will  all  be 
meeting  on  Saturday ... fol lowed  by  Educational  Forums  featuring 
Siege  Money  and  Viking  Coins.  There  will  be  some  outstanding 
exhibits  on  display.  And  an  outstanding  collection  of  material 
will  be  auctioned  off,  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.  Saturday.  (See 
the  "Highlights"  on  page  6.)  Topping  it  all  off  is  a banquet 
featuring  the  Smithsonian's  Richard  Doty.  It  all  sounds  great. 

John  R.  Eshbach 

President 
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REWARD  OFFERED  FOR  MISSING  RARE  COIN 


A rare  coin  has  been  circulating 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  for  nearly 
a year/  and  a new  reward  is  being 
offered  for  its  return.  The  coin 
is  a Lincoln  Cent  dated  1914-D 
(minted  at  the  Denver  Mint/  as  any 
coin  collector  would  know). 

From  1993  PAN  Show 

The  coin  was  purposely  released 
into  circulation  in  October/  1993 
as  part  of  a promotion  by  the  PA 
Association  of  Numismatists.  But 
despite  wide  coverage  by  local 
newspapers  and  television/  the  coin 
was  never  found. 

The  Reward 

A reward  of  $100.  will  be  paid 
for  the  cent.  The  finder  simply 
needs  to  take  the  coin  to  the  PAN 
1994  Coin  Show  and  Convention/  be- 
ing held  October  14-16  at  the 
Pittsburgh  ExpoMart  in  Monroeville/ 
Pennsylvania.  Public  hours  for 
the  show  are  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday/  and  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  on  Sunday. 


"We  had  many  calls  about  the  coin/ 
but  it  never  showed  up/"  says  Wayne 
Homren,  Publicity  Chairman  for  the 
show.  "I  know  it's  out  there/  be- 
cause I'm  the  one  who  spent  it.  I 
paid  for  a purchase  at  the  Jennie 
Lee  Bakery  in  Market  Square/  down- 
town Pittsburgh. 

"Then/  I checked  with  the  manager  a 
few  weeks  later/  and  no  one  there 
had  seen  it.  It  must  have  been  giv- 
en out  to  another  customer  as  change. 
The  clerks  at  Jennie  Lee  Bakery  were 
heartbroken  to  find  out." 

An  Added  "Sweetener" 

The  management  of  Jennie  Lee  has 
offered  to  "sweeten"  the  reward.  The 
finder  will  also  receive  a gift  cer- 
tificate for  a cake  in  addition  to 
the  $100.  reward. 

So  everyone  is  urged  to  root  through 
those  old  jars  of  pennies ...  and  also 
to  check  your  change  carefully.  You 
just  might  find  a "treasure"  just 
waiting  to  be  discovered!  (And  it 
might  increase  our  show  attendance . ) 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  PITTSBURGH  EXPOMART  AND  RADISSON  HOTEL 
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AN  IMPRESSIVE  AUCTION 


Just  to  whet  your  appetite  a little  bit  for  what's 
likely  to  be  a great  auction  — on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  15,  at  the  PAN  Convention  — here's  the  cover 
of  the  auction  list  — showing  some  of  the  highlights. 
A schedule  of  PAN  Show  events  appears  on  page  8. 


OUTSTANDING 

COIN  AUCTION 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 

16TH  ANNUAL  P.A.N.  COIN  CONVENTION 

Saturday,  October  15, 1994 

TIME:  1:00  P.M. 

PREVIEW  AT  SHOW:  Friday  10:00-7:00  P.M. 

Saturday  10:00  til  1:00 

PITTSBURGH  EXPO  MART 
105  Mall  Blvd. 

MONROEVILLE,  PA 

EXIT  6 PA  TURNPIKE  TO  BUSINESS  RT.  22 


SELLING  380  LOTS  OF  GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER,  TYPE  COINS,  COMMEMS,  AND  PAPER  MONEY 
INCLUDING  A VARIETY  OF  ANACS  AND  CERTIFIED  COINS. 

SOME  HIGHLIGHTS:  1793  CHAIN  CENT*  INDIANS:  1864  LXF,  1868  AU,  1872  XF,  2-1877;  LINCOLN: 
1909-S  VDBCH  BU,  1972/72  CH  BU;  THREE  CENT  NICKELS:  1880  MS63  NGC,  1888  BU;  SHIELD 
NICKELS:  1879  PR63  NGC;  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKELS:  1885  PR64  PCGS,  1908  PR66  ANACS.  1912-S 
MS65  NGC;  MERCURY  DIMES:  1916-D  G PCGS;  1795  FLOWING  HAIR  HALF  DOLLAR;  BUST 
HALVES:  1802  FINE  ANACS,  PLUS  49  OTHERS  WITH  39  GRADED  ANACS  XF  OR  BETTER;  6 REEDED 
EDGE  HALVES;  4 BUST  DOLLARS  WITH  A 1798  SMALL  EAGLE  VF;  8 SEATED  DOLIARS,  5 ANACS 
GRADED;  4 TRADE  DOLLARS  WITH  AN  1875-CC  MS60  ANACS;  NICE  GROUP  OF  MORGAN  & 

PEACE  DOLLARS  INCLUDING  THIRTEEN  "CC”  DOLLARS,  85-S,  87-S,  89-S,  90  S IN  BU  CONDITION. 
MORGANS  TO  INCLUDE  1893-0  AU,  1894  AU,  1894-S  CH  AU,  95-S  AU;  PEACE  DOLIARS  TO 
INCLUDE  TWO  1928.  SEVEN  PIECES  OF  GOLD  INCLUDING  1810  GS5  DRAPED  BUST. 

AUCTIONEER’S  NOTE:  THIS  AUCTION  CONTAINS  MANY  ANACS  AND  HIGH-GRADE  CERTIFIED 
COINS.  PLUS  MANY  OTHER  COLLECTIBLE  TYPE,  KEY  AND  SEMI  KEY  COINS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ALL  COINS  TO  BE  GENUINE. 

WE  WILL  BE  ACCEPTING  MAIL  BIDS  FOR  THIS  SALE.  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  OCTOBER  13TH. 


PO  Box  464,  Mounlvtlle.  PA  174544)464  • 717/2995439  • 717/2709046 
Store  717/637  7660 
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Over  100  Tables 


16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numismatists 

Over  100  Tables 


October  14, 15,16  1994 
Pittsburgh,  PA 


The  Pittsburgh  ExpoMart 

Business  Route  22,  Monroeville,  PA  (Exit  6,  PA  Turnpike) 


PUBUC  HOURS:  Friday  Oct  14, 10-7,  Saturday  Oct  15, 10-7,  Sunday  Oct  16, 10-4 


FREE  COIN  SEMINRRS  EDUCRTIONRL  EHHIBITS 

Silver  Dollars  - Gold  Coins  - U.S.  Coins  - Foreign  Coins 
Ancient  Coins  - Tokens  - Medals  - Paper  Money 


(^Club  Meetings^) 


(jLocaf  Sponsors:^) 


EAC:  Early  American  Coppers  Society 
CWTS:  Civil  War  Token  Society 
NBS:  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 
PATCO:  PA  Token  Collectors  Society 

Auction: 


Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Society 
Pittsburgh  Numismatic  Society 
Pennsylvania  Area  Token  Collectors  Organization 
South  Hills  Coin  Club 

George  Washington  Numismatic  Association 


Coin  and  Currency  auction  by 
R.  V.  POLITO  1pm  Saturday 
(800)  877-COIN 


Banquet  (Saturday  evening) 

Special  Guest:  Dr.  Richard  Doty 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


Bourse  Chairman: 

John  Paul  Sarosi 
Box  729 

Johnstown,  PA  15907 
(814)  535-5766 


Also  at  the  ExpoMart  October  14-16: 

Antiques  & Collectibles  Show  150  dealers  -no  new  items  or  repros 
Furniture,  china,  pottery,  jewelry,  glassware,  paper,  smalls,  etc. 

Dealer  inquiries  call  Linda  Hudak  (412)  766-3390 
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1994  P.A.N.  Show  Event  Schedule 

Public  Hours 

Friday,  October  14:  10am  - 7pm 
Saturday,  October  15:  10am  - 7pm 
Sunday,  October  16,  10am  - 4pm 

AllCtion  (R.V.  Polito  Auctions)  Saturday,  October  15:  I pm 

Specialty  Club  JVleetingS  All  meetings  Saturday  October  1 5 

10:00  - NOON  Pennsylvania  Area  Token  Collector's  Organization 
(PATCO)  Token  Swap  Meeting 

NOON  - 1:00  Early  American  Coppers  society  (EAC)  Meeting 
Host:  Jim  McGuigan 

1:00  - 2:00  Civil  War  Token  Society  (CWTS)  Meeting 
Host:  Larry  Dziubek,  CWTS  President 
2:00  - 3:00  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society  (NBS)  Meeting 
Host:  Wayne  Homren,  NBS  Vice-President 

EDUCATIONAL  FORUM  Saturday,  October  15:  3 pm 

Lawrence  C.  Korchnak:  The  World  of  Siege  Money 

E.  Tomlinson  Fort:  Viking  Plunder?  The  Coinage  of  Charles  the  Bald 

BANQUET  Saturday,  October  15:  7 pm 

($25/person  - tickets  at  Registration  Table)  Cocktails:  7:30  pm 

Dinner:  8:00  pm 

Dr.  Richard  Doty,  Smithsonian  Institution 

Surviving  Images,  Forgotten  People:  Native  Americans,  Women, 

and  African-Americans  on  Obsolete  Banknotes 
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John  A.  Beck, 
Collector 

by  Wayne  K.  Homren 

Reprinted  courtesy  of  The  Numismatist/  official  publication  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Assn./  818  N.  Cascade  Av.f  Colo.  Springs/  CO  80903-3279. 


John  Andrew  Beck  was  born  on  January 
5/  1859/  in  the  mountain  town  of  Chest- 
nut Ridge  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Beck  family  moved  to  Texas/  where 
they  lived  for  several  years/  but  In- 
dian raids  forced  them  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania/ where  John's  father  soon 
opened  a salt  business.  He  drilled 
for  salt  just  below  "the  point/" 
where  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  join  to  for  theOhio  at  Pitts- 
burgh . 

John  attended  St.  Vincent's/  a small 
college  in  Latrobe/  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh. After  his  father's  death/  he 
and  his  brothers  carried  on  the  fam- 
ily business.  Later/  John  Beck  bought 
out  out  his  brothers'  interests  and 
continued  the  business  himself.  He 
traveled  the  countryside  around 
Pittsburgh  in  a horse-drawn  surrey/ 
selling  groceries  and  his  own  brand 
of  salt.  The  salt  business  grew,  and 
Beck  soon  expanded  into  chemicals. 
After  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  he  used  his  drill- 
ing expertise  to  move  into  the  oil 
business.  Soon,  Beck  was  a very  weal- 
thy man.  He  served  as  a director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
and  several  othe  banks,  which  event- 
ually merged  into  the  Pittsburgh 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Beck  the  Collector 

Like  many  educated  men  of  his  day. 
Beck  had  quite  wide-ranging  interests. 
Although  he  became  a coin  collector 
at  the  age  of  10,  he  also  had  a great 
passion  for  Indian  relics.  His  list- 
ing in  The  Naturalists'  Directory 


A man  of  means,  John  Beck 
indulged  himself  by  amassing 
collections  of  unparalleled 
scope.  While  coins  were  only 
one  of  his  many  interests,  his 
numismatic  collection  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  formed  in 
the  United  States. 


(Fall/  1917)  shows  his  diverse  pursuits: 

Beck/  John  A.  # 3346  5th  Ave.  / Pittsburgh/ 
PA.  Ancient  Indian  Rel./  Venomous  Snakes 
of  the  World/  Horns/  Tusks/  and  fangs/ 
and  Curios;  Coins. 

As  a man  of  means.  Beck  could  well 
afford  to  indulge  himself.  Through  ad- 
vertisements and  correspondence  with 
major  dealers  around  the  nation,  he 
amassed  collections  of  unparalleled 
scope.  Numismatists  should  find  it 
of  interest  that  coin  dealers  David 
Proskey,  Burdette  Johnson,  Charles 
Steigerwalt  and  Walter  Webb  each  cor- 
responded with  Beck,  offerind  Indian 
relics  for  sale.  Beck's  collection 
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ort  for  the  hobby  from 

UMISMATIC  HEWS 


NUMISMATIC  NEWS  prides  itself  on  breaking 
important  hobby  developments  first.  Our  produc- 
tion time  is  the  fastest  available,  so  you  know 
you're  getting  the  freshest  news  available.  Through 
channels  like  our  Washington  bureau,  valuable 
legislative  and  U.S.  Mint  activities  are  reported. 
Stimulating  weekly  features  and  timely  market 
analysis  disseminate  information  throughout  the 
hobby  and  keep  knowledge  and  interest  levels 
high. 

Norma  Brodmerkle  of  Barre,  AAA  tells  us,  "I 
believe  that  NN  is  superior  to  all  others  for 
many  reasons  including  Coin  market,  which  is 
an  easy-to-use,  complete  and  accurate  listing." 

She  also  added. 


"NUMISAAATIC  NEWS  is  always  the  first  to  report 
happenings  and  discoveries  related  to  coins." 

NUMISAAATIC  NEWS  offers  news  for  collectors 
as  reported  by  collectors.  It’s  the  kind  of  valu- 
able information  that  creates  an  environment  of 
exciting  activity. 

That's  support  for  the  hobby  and  collectors 
nationwide! 


Be  sure  you  don’t  miss  a single  issue! 


1 /2-year  (26  issues)  of 
NUMISMATIC  NEWS  for  only  $9.95. 
Call  toll-free  1-800-258-0929  today! 


/ 


numismatic  nfiWS 

FEATURING  COIN  MARKET  ■ VV  IP 


700  E.  State  St.,  lola,  W1  54990-0001 
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included  important  items  from  through- 
out the  Unted  States,  Alaska,  Canada, 
and  even  Easter  Island. 

Beck's  wife  didn't  share  his  love 
for  curios,  however.  According  to  off- 
icials at  Carnegie  Institure,  Beck 
constructed  two  houses,  side-by-side: 
one  for  his  collections,  one  for  his 
wife.  Shortly  after  his  death,  she 
contacted  The  Carnegie  and  offered  to 
donate  his  entire  collection  of  In- 
dian relics.  Apparently  the  tone  of 
her  offer  was  "take  this  stuff  now 
or  I'm  throwing  it  out."  Several 
trucks  were  needed  to  haul  the  col- 
lection away.  To  this  day,  Beck's 
holdings  remain  a vital  part  of  The 
Carnegie's  research  collection. 

The  Beck  Archive 

When  Beck's  artifact  collections 
were  donated  to  The  Carnegie,  his 
correspondence  files  were  included. 
Twenty-one  boxes  of  letters,  post 
cards,  rubbings  and  catalogs  document 
Beck's  vast  acquisitions.  Documents 
referred  to  in  this  article  include 
their  item  number  in  the  archive. 

Very  few  copies  of  Beck's  original 
letters  are  included;  the  vast  ma- 
jority were  letters  to  him.  Beck 
wrote  on  the  letterhead  of  The  John 
A.  Beck  Salt  Co.,  "The  Salt  That 
Don ' t Get  Hard"  (C42 ) . 

Most  of  the  correspondence  deals 
with  Indian  relics,  but  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  numismatic  corres- 
pondence is  included.  Collectors 
and  dealers  represented  in  the 
files  include: 


Edgar  H.  Adams,  Brooklyn.  New  York  (A  13- 15) 

WP.  Brown.  Stamp  & Coin  Exchange,  New  York.  New  York  (Si  30-1 39A) 
S H.  & H.  Chapman,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  (C48-49) 

S.H.  Chapman.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  (C54,  57-61,  65-70) 

H Chapman.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (C50-5  3.  55-56,  62-64) 

C.F.  Clarke,  Le  Roy,  New  York  (Cl 24) 

EG.  Dulfield  (A63) 

Tom  Elder.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  (E38-39) 

Tom  Elder.  New  York,  New  York  (E40) 


• Albert  J Fink,  Davton,  Ohio  (F 3-2 3) 

• A.C.  Gies,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (G20- 3 3) 

• H.O  Granberg,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

• W.F.  Greany,  San  Francisco,  California  (G8  3-87) 

• Ben  G.  Green.  Chicago,  Illinois  (G88) 

• George  F.  Heath,  Monroe,  Michigan  (A62) 

• William  Hesslein,  New  Haven.  Connecticut  (Hi 02- 1 08) 

• Burdette  G.  Johnson,  St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
(SI  12-124) 

• Theophile  E.  Leon,  Chicago,  Illinois  (L 18-22) 

• A.  Atlas  Leve,  Syracuse.  New  York  (L 3 3 ) 

• Lyman  H.  Low  (L81-94) 

• S.D  Kiger,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  (K24-44) 

• B.  Max  Mehl,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  (M52-106) 

• Fred  Michael  & Bro,  Chicago.  Illinois  (M51) 

• H E.  Morey,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (M 147-150) 

• David  Proskev,  New  York  Stamp  and  Coin,  New  York,  New  York  (P68) 

• Jacob  Roth,  Roth's  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
(R50-57) 

• Elmer  S Sears,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  (Si 4-21) 

• C.H  Shinkle,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (Ml 62- 166) 

• Charles  Steigerwalt,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  (S147-1 56) 

• Sutro  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  California  (Si 7 8- 18 7) 

• Luther  B Tuthill,  South  Creek,  North  Carolina  (T68) 

• William  von  Bergen,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (V 1 ) 

• Walter  F Webb,  Albion,  New  York  (W26) 

• Farran  Zerbe,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania  (Zl) 


Beck  the  Numismatist 

While  coins  were  only  one  of  Beck's 
many  interests,  his  numismatic  col- 
lection was  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
rormed  in  this  country.  Beck's  spec- 
ialty was  private  and  pioneer  gold 
coinage.  He  purchased  his  coins  from 
individuals  and  dealers  across  the 
country . 

A local  source  was  Jacob  Roth  of  Roth's 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  in  Pi t tsburgh . In 
January,  1908,  Roth  offered  Beck  an 
a855  $50  round  slug  of  Wass,  Molitor 
& Co.  for  $325.  In  December  of  that 
year,  Roth  offered  the  following  pair 
of  coins  for  $60:  an  1860  Mormon  $5 
gold  and  an  1849  Gregg  & Norris  $5 
gold.  Two  days  later,  Roth  offered 
an  uncirculated  Bechtler  $5  piece, 
stating,  "this  coin  is  the  finest  we 
ever  saw,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  very  rarest  (R54). 
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Beck  acquired  large  quantities 
of  coin  issues  that  interested 
him.  He  hoarded  I8S6  Flying 
Eagle  cents,  eventually  accu- 
mulating 571  pieces,  more 
than  half  the  total  struck. 


Beck  was  a member  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Society  (WPNS), 
established  in  1878.  Founding  members 
of  the  Society  included  large  cent 
collector  George  H.  Clapp  and  George 
W.  Rode,  an  early  officer  of  the  Am- 
erican Numismatic  Association  (ANA). 
Beck's  correspondence  includes  sev- 
eral post  card  announcements  of  so- 
ciety meetings  held  between  August, 
1809  and  February , 1911  (G20-33).  At 
that  time,  the  Society  met  every  two 
weeks  at  3:30  on  Thursday  afternoons 
at  "Robinson  Brothers,  Bankers,  424 
Wood  Street,"  and  later  at  Carnegie 
Institute.  In  1911  the  meetings  were 
switched  to  Tuesday  evenings  at  8:00. 

A special  guest  at  the  February  21, 

1911  meeting  was  past  ANA  President 
Farran  Zerbe. 


In  1905,  fellow  WPNS  member  C.H.Shin- 
kle  of  Pittsburgh  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  booklet  United  States 
Coin  Values  and  Lists,  which  featured 
illustrations  of  pioneer  gold  pieces 
in  Beck's  collection.  Beck  received 
several  letters  after  the  book's 
publication;  at  least  two  correspon- 
dents offered  to  sell  him  pieces 
that  were  not  listed  in  the  book. 


Beck  the  Hoarder 

One  example  of  a coin  was  not  enough 
for  Beck;  he  acquired  large  quanti- 
ties of  certain  issues  that  interest- 
ed him.  His  inventory  lists  102  of 
the  Augustus  Humbert  $50  gold  pieces 
and  931  $3  gold  pieces.  Perhaps  Beck 
was  an  early  speculator  in  the  coin 
market.  Another  item  he  purchased 
in  quantity  was  the  first  issue  1907 
$20  gold  piece.  He  bought  several 
from  Lyman H.  Low  for  $30  each. 


One  coin  apparently  interested  Beck 
so  much  that  he  tried  to  corner  the 
market  on  it.  He  placed  ads  in  var- 
ious numismatic  publications  offering 
to  buy  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  at  $2 
each  for  circulated  examples,  $10 
each  for  uncirculated.  Beck's  cor- 
respondence includes  many  letters 
from  individuals  and  dealers  offering 
the  coins  for  sale.  Henry  Chapman  sent 
Beck  seven  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  — 
including  a proof  and  a copper  pat- 
tern --  on  approval  at  $100  (C63). 
Beck  eventually  accumulated  571  of 
the  pieces,  more  than  half  the  orig- 
inal mintage. 


The  highlight  of  the  three 
sales  of  the  Beck  Collection, 
conducted  by  Abner  Kreis- 
berg’s  “Quality  Sales"  Cor- 
poration between  1975  and 
1977,  was  a proof  Kellogg  S50 
gold  piece.  One  of  only  13 
known,  it  brought  $120,000, 
one-sixth  of  the  estimate  for 
the  entire  collection. 


Beck  the  Laggard 

A recurring  theme  in  Beck's  corres- 
pondence is  his  tardiness  in  respond- 
ing to  inquiries.  As  the  president 
of  several  business  enterprises,  he 
certainly  had  quite  a few  demands  on 
his  time.  Still,  many  of  those  who 
dealt  with  him  grew  impatient  waiting 
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for  repies,  particularly  those  who 
had  sent  merchandise  on  approval.  At 
one  point,  David  Proskey  threatened 
Beck  with  litigation;  a letter  dated 
July  29,  1908,  from  Proskey ' s attor- 
neys requested  payment  of  $161  for 
"one  dozen  Indian  stone  pipes  de- 
livered to  you  last  March" ( B137 ) . 

Another  dealer  experiencing  problems 
with  Beck  was  B.  Max  Mehl,  and  on 
February  7,  1911,  Mehl  wrote: 

"I  am  somewhat  disappointed  in  not 
having  heard  from  you  before  this  in 
reply  to  my  former  letters  regarding 
the  amount  due  me.  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  make  some  collections  to 
carry  on  my  business.  Will  you  not 
kindly  make  a special  effort  to  send 
me  some  sort  of  remittance?  I shall 
consider  it  a favor  on  your  part  if 
you  will  kindly  give  this  matter 
your  prompt  attention  (M96)." 


Roth’S  Bank  ajstd  Trust  Co.  ^rrs' 


boMorno  axd  iohjbjok  BAmoMo 

ovtioiai.  Tiourr  ,u»Bxn  worn  ai. 


ntAtaMir  ijmi 

■»  fATAMI i At 


606  GRANT  STREET  — 

PITT8BUROH,  PA..  DtOOWbtr  36th,  1908n*, 


John  A.  Bank. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  on  hand  to  offer  you  One  Hornan  1860, 
five  Dollar  Cold,  Lion  reclining,  Eagle  and  Beehive, 
aleo  California  Norrie,  Gregge  4 Norrie  Five  Dollor  Gold, 
1849,  Without  Alloy,  at  460.00,  for  both. 

If  the  above  ooins  interact  you,  »e  kindly 
aek  you  to  call  at  our  office  and  lnnpeot  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Roth's  3ank  & Trust  Co. 


A letter  dated  September  12,  1916, 
from  W.P.  Brown  oft  he  Stamp  & Coin 
Exchange  in  New  York  City  reads: 

"Dear  Sir:  On  July  5th  I sent  you 
3 - 1856  nickel  cents  for  $32  but 
have  since  heard  nothing  from  you. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  buy  them, 
please  return  them  by  Registered 
mail  for  which  I enclose  stamps  (S130). 

Evidently,  Beck  soon  made  good  and 
continued  to  purchase  many  items 
from  Brown.  A 1918  letter  includes 
an  invoice  for  25  gold  coins  total- 
ing $309.50  (S139A).  The  list  in- 
cludes six  early  eagles  from  1799 
to  1803,  sixteen  half  eagles  dated 
1798  to  1813  and  two  Moffat  $5  pieces. 

Beck  had  a lengthy  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Sutro&Co.  of  San 
Francisco  in  1918.  On  February  19, 
Sutro  sent  Beck  a package  of  four  $20 
gold  pieces;  three  Kellogg  & Co.  and 
one  Wass,  Molitor  & Co.  Beck  kept 
the  latter  and  mailed  Sutro  a check 
for  $200.  "The  three  Kellogg  coins 
were  returned  by  Wells-Fargo  express." 
A follow-up  telegram  arrived  March 
8,  while  Beck  was  away  in  Illinois. 


On  December  26,  1908,  Roth’s 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  offered 
Beck  two  gold  pieces— an  I860 
Mormon  $5  and  an  1849  Gregg 
8r  Norris  $5— for  $60. 


Sutro's  letter  of  March  17  complains, 
"You  stated  that  you  would  forward 
the  other  20s  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  come  to  hand.  This  has  caused  us 
to  miss  a sale  as  we  promised  to  sub- 
mit them  to  another  party  and  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  on  annount  of 
your  not  returning  them."  Sutro  spoke 
too  soon  --  the  following  day  Beck's 
shipment  arrived  (S178-184). 

The  Beck  Time  Capsule 

At  one  point  during  the  banking  cri- 
sis of  1907,  Beck  volunteered  to  sell 
his  coin  collection  to  help  keep  his 
First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
afloat.  Fortunately,  other  financing 
was  located.  Beck's  collection  con- 
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tinued  to  grow  until  his  death  on 
January  27,  1924. 

According  to  Emerson  Smith,  a trust 
officer  at  Pittsburgh  National  Bank, 
the  family  wasn't  aware  that  the 
collection  had  great  value,  andthey 
certainly  didn't  need  the  money.  The 
Beck  heirs  did  not  disperse  the  coin 
collection,  and  it  remained  in  the 
bank  vault  for  another  50  years. 

In  1971,  the  bank  contracted  two  sep- 
arate appraisals  for  the  collection. 
Abner  Kreisberg  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal- 
ifornia spent  more  than  two  weeks 
examining  the  collection  and  submit- 
ted an  appraisal  in  the  amount  of 
$701,140.  His  bill  for  the  appraisal, 
including  lodging  and  airfare,  was 
$4,722.  Also  appraising  the  collect- 
ion was  Ray  Byrne  of  Pittsburgh,  a 
WPNS  member  and  U.S.  Assay  Commission- 
er. Byrne's  appraisal  came  in  at 
$708,969. 

In  January,  1972,  Smith  contacted 
Stacks  about  selling  the  collection . 

A three-page  letter  from  Harvey  Stack 
outlined  a "preliminary  proposal  of 
how  Stack's  would  offer  the  coins 
for  sale." 


"Mr.  Lees  (Beck's  son-in-law)  asked 
can  the  record  prices  of  the  60 's 
be  repeated  in  the  70's.  I say  yes, 
and  Stack's  can  do  it!  A careful 
check  of  the  highs  in  the  coin  mar- 
ket during  the  60's  paralleled  the 
famous  Stack's  sale  of  that  period... 
But  it  was  not  mere  coincidence  that 
the  highs  occurred  whenthey  did;  it 
was  a combination  of  good  advertis- 
ing program  with  informative  promo- 
tional material... 

With  regard  to  the  hoard  coins, it 
is  my  opinion  that  they  be  treated 
separately  fromthe  collection. 

...Then  an  analysis  would  be  made 
and  a direct  sales  brochure  would  be 
designed  and  mailed  to  our  customers, 
and  it  would  be  advertised  extensive- 
ly in  our  trade  publications.  The 
hoard  coins  to  be  listed  would  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  the  1856 
cents,  but  could  include  the  Panama 
Pacific  coins,  Pattern  cents  and  any 
other  quantity  items... It  also  would 


be  understood  that  were  we  to  offer 
an  example  of  any  of  the  hoard  coins 
in  the  auction  catalog  we  would  at- 
tempt to  supply  the  underbidders 
with  similar  specimens  thereby  re- 
ducing the  hoard." 

Rumors  spread  through  the  numismat- 
ic community  about  the  existence  of 
the  collection,  and  in  particular, 
the  hoard  of  1856  Flying  Eagles.  In 
the  summer  of  1973,  while  attending 
a coin  show  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio 
area,  Mark  Auerbach  of  Paramount 
Corporation  was  approached  by  an 
officer  of  the  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank,  who  showed  him  an  inventory  of 
the  collection.  The  gentleman  was 
probably  Emerson  Smith,  still  test- 
ing the  waters  for  sale  of  the  col- 
lection . 

In  1974,  Smith  finally  convinced  the 
heirs  to  sell.  He  felt  1975  would 
be  a market  peak,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  he  was  right.  "How  I did  it, 

I'll  never  know,"  he  said,  reflecting 
on  the  sale  at  a 1986  WPNS  meeting . 

The  Beck  Sales 

The  collection  eventually  was  con- 
signed to  Kreisberg's  "Quality  Sales" 
corporation.  Three  sales  were  held: 
January  27-29,  1975;  February  12-13, 
1976;  and  February  14,  1977.  The 
highlight  of  the  sales  was  lot  729 
in  the  first  sale  - a proof  Kellogg 
$50  gold  piece,  one  of  only  13  known, 
which  brought  $120,000  (one-sixth  of 
the  original  estimate  forthe  entire 
collection)!  The  three  sales  netted 
a total  of  approximately  $6 . 5 mi llion . 
The  remaining  hoard  coins  were  grad- 
ually sold  to  other  dealers  over  the 
next  few  months. 

Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  coin  col- 
lections assembled  in  modern  times 
was  dispersed  to  the  numismatic  com- 
munity. Catalogs,  letters  and  mem- 
ories are  all  that  remain  of  John  A. 
Beck's  numismatic  legacy.  Neverthe- 
less, he  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  great  collectors  in  American 
numismatic  history. 

Acknowledgements:  Information  for 

this  article  came  from  four  primary 
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sources:  the  Kreisberg  catalogs  of 
the  Beck  Sales;  the  Beck  correspon- 
dence archives  at  The  Carnegie;  an 
audiotape  of  a WPNS  presentation  by 
the  late  Emerson  Smith;  and  various 
Beck-related  correspondence  from 
Smith's  files. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Deborah 
Harding,  collection  manager  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Natural  His- 
tory, for  providing  access  to  the 
Beck  correspondence.  In  addition, 
Abner  Kreisberg,  Mark  Auerbach,  Ar- 
mand  Champa,  Laurese  Katen  and  Ken 
Lowe  provided  valuable  encourage- 
ment and  assistance. 

*********** 

Wayne  Homren  is  a past  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Num- 
ismatists, past  President  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic  So- 
ciety, Vice-President  of  the  Num- 
ismatic Bibliomania  Society.  He 
helped  create  a new  ANA  exhibit  cat- 
egory for  numismatic  literature. 

His  collecting  interests  include 
encased  postage  stamps,  Pittsburgh 
obsolete  currency  and  tokens,  coun- 
terstamps and  numismatic  literature. 
By  profession,  he  is  a Senior  En- 
gineer at  Carnegie  Group,  Inc.  a 
Pittsburgh  software  company. 

*********** 
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PAN  MEMBERS  MAKE  BIG  "SPLASH 
AT  1994  A.N.A.  CONVENTION 


Members  of  the  PA.  Assn,  of  Numis- 
matists were  making  headlines  all 
over  the  A.N.A.  national  Coin  Con- 
vention July  27  to  31  in  Detroit. 

Numismatic  Theater 

During  the  educational  programs  at 
103rd  Anniversary  Convention,  PAN 
members  gave  the  following  presen- 
tations at  the  Numismatic  Theater: 

Larry  Korchnak  discussed  "Siege 
Coins  and  Currency" ; Jerry  Kochel 
spoke  on  "E  Pluribus  Fool  'Em"; 

Ray  Dillard  covered  the  subject  of 
"Why  Elongated  Cents?" 

Wayne  Homren  reviewed  the  topic  of 
"Collecting  Encased  U.S.  Postage 
Stamps";  and  Wayne  also  took  part 
in  a Numismatic  Literature  Sympos- 
ium; "Ancient  Coins  in  U.S.  Public 
Collections"  was  the  topic  covered 
by  Kerry  Wetterstrom;  and  "Martin 
Luther  — Your  Art  Teacher"  was 
the  subject  of  a talk  by  Herb  Espy. 

"World  Series" 

For  several  years,  a popular  educa- 
tional program  has  been  the  "World 
Series  of  Numismatics,"  at  which 
teams  of  two  players  vie  against 
other  such  teams  to  answer  diffi- 
cult questions  covering  a wide  range 
of  numismatic  topees  — in  a format 
similar  to  the  "Jeopardy"  TV  program. 

The  biggest  names  in  U.S.  numismat- 
ics seem  to  be  involved ...  and  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  "Mr.  Com- 
memorative," Anthony  Swiatek  has 
been  on  the  winning  team. 

Not  this  year,  however.  The  team 
that  topped  all  others  over  a three- 
day  marathon  contest  was  none  other 
than  the  PAN  member  twosome  of 
John  Burns  and  John  Kraljevich! 

This  was  truly  a remarkable  ach- 
ievement ...  and  we  can  certainly  be 
proud  of  the  knowledge  displayed 
by  John  and  John. 


After  three  evenings  of  competition 
in  the  A.N.A.  "World  Series  of  Num- 


ismatics,” PAN  members  John  Burns  (1.) 
and  John  Kraljevich  were  the  winners ! 


Exhibit  Award  Winners 

Exhibiting  of  numismatic  materials 
was  a third  area  where  PAN  members 
demonstrated  their  knowledge  and 
abilities.  Check  out  these  award 
winners : 

In  U.  S.  COINS,  Jerry  Kochel  took 
Second  Place  with  his  display  of 
"The  Magnificent  Seven  (Large  Cents 
of  1808  to  1814);  Carl  Waltz  took 
Third  Place  in  this  category  with 
his  exhibit  of  "My  Lincoln  Cents 
of  1909." 

In  MEDALS,  First  Place  went  to  Herb 
Espy  for  "A  Medal 1 ic  Biography  of 
Martin  Luther . " 

In  Coins  Issued  Prior  to  1500,  the 
Third  Place  award  went  to  (Junior 
Member)  John  Kraljevich  for  his  ex- 
hibit on  "A  Denarius  of  the  Second 
Revolt."  (It:  was  a Senior  award . ) 

John  Kraljevich  scored  a second  time 
in  LATIN  AMERICAN  NUMISMATICS  with 
his  display  on  "The  Imperial  Brazil- 
ian 80  Reis."  This  won  First  Place. 
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In  the  GENERAL  AND  SPECIALIZED  cate- 
gory of  exhibiting/  Herb  Espy  took 
his  second  First  Place  award  with 
his  "History  of  the  Yen." 

In  PRIVATE  MINT  ISSUES  (produced 
since  1960)/  PAN  member  club/  Red 
Rose  Coin  Club  of  Lancaster  won 
Second  Place  with  its  medal  exhibit 
entitled,  "More  Than  Bricks  and  Mor- 
tar." Third  Place  in  this  category 
was  taken  by  Gail  Kraljevich  with 
her  presentation  of  "The  Art  of  Ron 
Landis  on  Issues  of  the  Gallery  Mint." 

Under  the  subject  of  LOCAL  INTEREST 
NUMISMATIC  MATERIAL,  Ray  Dillard 
captured  a Second  Place  award  with 
his  display  on  "Memorabilia  from 
the  ANA/CNA  Detroit  Convention." 

In  the  field  of  NUMISMATIC  LITERA- 
TURE, John  Kraljevich  (a  Junior  mem- 
ber competing  against  Seniors)  won 
his  third  exhibit  award  - a First 
Place  award  for  "A  Comparison  of 
Different  Editions  of  Sheldon's 
Work  on  Large  Cents." 

In  the  category  of  LOVE  TOKENS, 

Red  Rose  Coin  Club  member  Doris 
Andrew  took  First  Place  honors 
with  her  display  of  "Love  Token 
Jewelry . " 

If  our  count  is  correct,  that  is  a 
total  of  11  exhibit  awards  that 
were  presented  to  ANA  members  with 
a relationship  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Numismatists. 

And  the  "Best  of  Show" 

And  if  that  wasn't  enough  to  im- 
press anyone  associated  with  this 
hobby,  the  crowning  achievement  in 
exhibit  awards  was  announced  at 
the  A.N.A.  Convention-ending  Ban- 
quet on  Saturday  evening.  The 
"Best  of  Show"  winner  proved  to  be 
none  other  than  PAN  member  Herb  Espy 
for  his  impressive  multi-case  exhib- 
it featuring  "A  Medallic  Biography 
of  Martin  Luther."  You  can't  ask 
for  better  results  than  that,  ye 
Numis-Fans!  Congratulations  to  all 
PAN  members  listed  above! 


At  the  Saturday  evening  banquet/ 
Herbert  Espy  (right)  accepts  the 
Howland  Wood  "Best  of  Show"  trophy 
from  A.N.A.  Governor  Ken  Bressett. 


And  Exhibit  Judges 


At  an  A.N.A. 
tor  can  also 
— although, 
same  exhibit 


Convention,  an  exhibi- 
be  a Judge  of  Exhibits 
of  course,  not  in  the 
ing  category. 


PAN  members  who  served  as  Exhibit 
Judges  included  John  Kraljevich  (For- 
eign Coins),  Dick  Duncan  (U.S.  Gold), 
Herb  Espy  (Latin  America),  Jerry  Kochel 
(Canadian  coins),  John  Eshbach  (Num- 
ismatic Errors),  Carl  Waltz  (Love 
Tokens),  and  Wayne  Homren  (Numismat- 
ic Literature ) . 


Plus  Boggs! 

Also  appearing  at  the  A.N.A.  Conven- 
tion was  "Money  Artist  J.S.G.  Boggs, 
who  was  featured  at  our  last  PAN  Con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh.  Boggs  had  a 
table  in  the  show,  and  also  spoke  in 
the  Numismatic  Theater  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Art  and  Money." 

*********** 
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New  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins 


From  dinosaurs  of  prehistoric  times 
to  the  1994  Olympics  of  Lillehammer/ 
new  coinage  issues  from  mints  world- 
wide pack  the  1995  Standard  Catalog 
of  World  Coins  by  Chester L.  Krause 
and  Clifford  L.  Mishler. 

Showing  all  world  coinage  dating 
back  to  1801,  this  22nd  edition  of 
the  Standard  Catalog  contains  over 
52,000  actual-size  coin  photos  plus 
several  charts,  indexes  and  other 
helpful  reference  material  in  its 
2,216  pages  (88  pages  more  than  in 
the  1994  edition). 

Each  listing  contains  a coin  photo, 
mintage  figures  when  available,  and 
weights,  with  each  date  and  mint- 
mark  listed  with  up  to  four  grades 
of  values  for  most  countries... 
and  up  to  13  grades  of  condition 
for  U.S.  issues. 

The  book  can  be  purchased  from  num- 
ismatic retailers  or  directly  from 
the  publisher  for  $49.95  plus  $2.50 
shipping  cost.  Write  Krause  Publica- 
tions, Book  Dept.  NR,  700  East  State 
St.,  Iola , WI  54990-0001. 

•k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k-k 


Complete  listing!  by  date  and  mint  since  HOI 
• Over  52,000  actual  size  coin  photos  ,•  Over  2,200  pages 


SHOW  CALENDAR 

OCT.  7 , 8 , 9 - Columbia , MD  - Middle 
Atlantic  Numis.  Assn.  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn,  off  1-95. 

OCT.  9 -Lycoming,  PA  - Lycoming  Coin 
Club  Show,  Lycoming  Mall,  Community 
Room,  Rte.  180  & Old  Rte.  220  ( noon-6  : 00  ) 

OCT.  9 - Ridgway,  PA  — 8th  Annual 
Tri-County  Coin  Show,  Second  Ward 
Hose  Hall,  West  Main  Street. 

OCT.  14,  15,  16  - Monroeville,  PA  - 
16th  ANNUAL  P.A.N.  CONVENTION,  Pitts- 
burgh ExpoMart,  105  Mall  Blvd.(Exit 
6,  PA  Turnpike  to  Business  Rte.  22). 
(See  Pages  5-8,  this  issue.) 


CLARION  ADVERTISING  DATES  & RATES 


The  CLARION  is 

presently 

published 

three  times  a 

year . 

AD  DEADLINES 

: FEB.  1 ; MAY  1 ; AUG.  1 

AD  RATES 

1 Ad 

3 Ads 

Business  Card 

$10. 

$25 

Quarter  Page 

15 

40. 

Half  Page 

30. 

75. 

Full  Page 

50. 

125 

Back  Cover 

65 

170. 

Mail  Ads  to: 

Dick  Duncan,  Editor 
611  Fairway  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 
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INVICTA  ROMA:  The  Mint  of  Rome 
Under  Odovacar  and  the  Ostrogoths 

A.D.  476  554* 

E.  Tomlinson  Fort 


I,  Introduction 

The  disintegration  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  witnessed  the  birth 
of  a number  of  successor  states  which  attempted  to  maintain  Roman  administrative 
institutions  to  various  degrees  of  success.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  former  provinces 
many  of  these  institutions  were  still  operating  in  some  form  during  the  imperial  collapse 
and  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  Germanic  kings  made  some  attempt  to  preserve  them. 1 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  late  Roman  coinage  the  question  is  much  more  ambiguous. 
Most  of  the  peoples  who  established  kingdoms  within  the  borders  of  the  former  empire 
eventually  began  to  strike  coins  usually  modeled  upon  the  types  produced  in  the  west 
during  the  fifth  century. 

However,  it  is  another  question  as  to  whether  they  were  able  to  take  over  the  old 
Roman  mint  system  and  run  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  operated  under  the  empire.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  Roman  provinces  had  no  mints  in  the  fifth  century,  thus  the 
Vandals,  Visigoths  and  at  a much  later  date  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have  had  to  create 
their  own  mints  from  scratch.  In  the  case  of  Gaul,  the  mint  at  Lyon  had  ceased  operations 
in  4 13, 2 while  the  mint  of  Trier  was  closed  r.430,3  though  Arles  seems  to  have  functioned 

* The  author  is  indebted  to  numerous  people  for  the  help  they  gave  in  the  research 
and  writing  of  this  work.  The  most  notable  among  these  are  Ms.  Malgorzata  Mozer  of 
Hilman  Library,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Wiswall  of  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Hayes  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  who 
read  earlier  drafts  and  saved  the  author  from  numerous  mistakes.  Earlier  versions  of  this 
paper  was  read  at  the  Fourteenth  Medieval  Forum,  Plymouth  State  College,  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire  in  April  1993  and  at  a meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic 
Society  in  March  1994.  Nevertheless,  the  author  alone  is  responsible  for  any  and  all 
errors. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  BMC:  W.  Wroth,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards  and  of  the  Empires  of  ThessaJonica,  Nicaea  and 
Trebizond  in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1911);  DOC:  A.R.  Bellinger,  Catalogue  of  the 
Byzantine  Coins  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  and  in  the  Whittemore  Collection,  vol. 

1 : .Anastasius  I to  Maurice,  491-602  (Washington,  1 966);  JRS:  Journal  of  Roman  Studies; 
MEC:  P.  Grierson  and  M.  Blackburn,  Afedieval  European  Coinage,  vol.  1 : The  Early 
Middle  Ages  (Cambri  dge , 1 986);  NC:  Numismatic  Chronicle;  PBSR:  Papers  of  the  British 
School  at  Rome;  PCR:  R.A.G.  Carson,  Principle  Coins  of  the  Romans,  vol.  3:  The 
Dominate  (London,  1981);  RN:  Revue numismatique. 

1 See  especially,  W.  Goffart,  Barbarians  and  Romans  A.D.  418-S84,  The 
Techniques  of  Accommodation(Princeton.,  1980)  and  the  essays  in  idem.,  Rome's  Fall  and 
After(London,  1989). 

2 See  P Bastien,  Le  monnayage  del' atelier  de  Lyon  du  regne  Jovien  A la  mort  de 
Jovin  (17&?-^/J7(Wetteren,  1987);  P.  Grierson  and  M.  Blackburn,  Medieval  European 
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at  a steadily  decreasing  level  through  the  fifth  century  before  it  was  shut  down  by  490  at  the 
latest.* * 3 4  Thus,  since  minting  does  not  seem  to  have  resumed  in  Gaul  until  after  the  death 
of  Clovis  I in  51 1 at  least  a generation  had  passed  since  any  Gaulish  mint  had  been  in 
operation.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  any  type  of  centralized  mint  administration  under  the 
Merovingians  meant  that  minting  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and 
consequently  the  complete  antithesis  of  the  old  Roman  system . 

The  only  area  of  the  western  Empire  where  the  new  Germanic  kings  took  direct 
control  over  Roman  mint  administration  was  Italy.  In  the  fifth  century,  three  mints  were 
active  in  the  peninsula:  Milan  (the  western  imperial  capital  from  395  to  404),  Ravenna  (the 
capital  from  404),  and  Rome.  This  paper  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  coinage 
produced  at  the  last  of  these  mints  during  the  period  from  476  until  the  end  of  the 
Justinianic  conquest  in  554.  I hope  to  examine  how  well  the  rulers  of  Italy  took  over  the 
control  of  the  late  Roman  monetary  system  and  what  changes  they  made  and  whether  or  not 
these  changes  were  beneficial.  I shall  concentrate  upon  Rome  because  it  became  the  chief 
mint  of  Italy  during  this  period  and  consequently  more  evidence  regarding  it  is  available. 

II.  Historical  Outline: 

With  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395)  in  395,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  Honorius  (395-423)  in  the  west  and  Arcadius 
(395-408)  in  the  east.5  In  theory,  the  empire  remained  a polity  united  by  name,  law, 
coinage,  official  language  (Latin),  religion,  and  dynastic  allegiance.  However,  during  the 
fifth  century  the  eastern  and  western  halves  tended  to  go  their  own  ways.  In  the  west, 
Roman  society  was  dominated  by  a small  class  of  great  land  owning  aristocrats.  These 
men  were  usually  members  of  the  Roman  senate,  this  status  gave  them  a sense  of  identity; 
they  were  conservative,  if  not  to  say  reactionary,  in  their  patriotic  and  cultural  values,  but 
they  were  reluctant  to  uphold  the  empire  against  the  barbarians  with  cash,  or  more 
importantly  with  the  supply  of  recruits  for  the  Roman  army  from  their  estates.6 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  western  empire  lost  much  of  its  territory  and  prestige. 
The  weakness  of  the  west  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  sacking  of  Rome  in  410  by  the 
Visigoths  and  in  455  by  the  Vandals.  By  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  little  more 
than  Italy  was  left  in  Roman  hands. 


Coinage,  vol.  1:  The  Early  Middle  Ages{ Cambridge,  1986),  113;  P.  Grierson  and  M. 
Mays , Caraiogue  of  Late  Roman  Coins  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  and  in  the 

Whi demote  Collection  from  Arcadius  and  Honorius  to  the  Accession  of  Anastas  jus 
(Washington,  1992),  62-3. 

3 Grierson  and  Mays  (1992),  68-9. 

4 Grierson  and  Mays  (1992),  62-3. 

5  The  standard  modern  surveys  of  this  period  are:  T.  Burns,  A History?  of  the 
Ostrogoths  { Bloomington,  1984);  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  from  the 
Death  of  Theodosius  I to  the  Death  of  Justinijui  (A.  D.  39S  to  A.  D.S6S)(  London,  1923 ); 
W.  Ensslin,  Theodench  der  Grosse,  2nd  ed.  (Munich,  1959);  P.  Heather,  Goths  and 
Romans  332 -489 (Oxford,  1991);  A.H.M.  Jones,  The  Later  Rom:w  Empire:  A Social, 
Economic  and  Administrative  Survey  (Oxford,  1964);  J.  Moorhead,  Theoderic  in  Italy 
(Oxford,  1992);  E.  Stein,  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire  (Bruges,  1949-59);  H.  Wolfram, 
History  of  the  Goths{  Los  Angeles,  1988); 

6  Some  useful  studies  of  the  late  Roman  aristocracy  are  S.J.B.  Bamish, 
Transformation  and  survival  in  the  western  Senatorial  aristocracy,  c.A.D.  400-700, 
PBSR56  (1988),  120-55;  A.  Chastagnol,  Le  sUnat remain  sous  le regne  dOdoacre (Bonn, 
1966);  J.  Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies  and  the  Imperial  Court  A.  D.  364-42S(  Oxford, 
1975). 
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In  476,  the  underpaid  and  land  hungry  Germanic  troops  which  composed  the  bulk  of 
the  western  Roman  army  staged  a revolt.  Their  leader,  Odovacar,  killed  the  Roman 
commander-in-chief,  Orestes,  and  deposed  his  son,  the  usurper  Romulus  Augustulus  (475- 
476).  Odovacar  settled  his  soldiers  on  the  estates  of  northern  Italy  and  established  himself 
as  ruler  of  Italy,  though  he  never  styled  himself  as  king  of  Italy,  with  his  capital  at 
Ravenna,  the  former  imperial  administrative  centre.  He  preserved  most  of  the  forms  and 
mechanisms  of  Roman  government,  nominated  consuls  and  other  government  ministers 
and  enjoyed  some  support  from  the  senate.  Odovacar  seems  to  have  wanted  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  viceroy  of  the  eastern  emperor  Zeno  (474-491)  who  was  theoretically 
ruler  of  the  whole  empire. 

While  Odovacar  did  give  Italy  years  of  security  throughout  most  of  his  reign,  he 
never  gained  the  recognition  he  sought  from  Constantinople.  In  489,  Zeno  sent  against 
him  a horde  of  Germanic  peoples  known  as  the  Ostrogoths  lead  by  their  king  Theodoric. 
Theodoric  was  well  acquainted  with  Roman  culture  and  governing  institutions.  He  had 
spent  ten  years,  from  r.461-471 ,7  as  a hostage  at  the  eastern  capital  of  Constantinople.  For 
some  years  Theodoric  had  been  a major  factor,  often  a dangerous  and  destructive  one,  in 
the  political  scene  of  the  eastern  empire.  He  had  been  made  consul  in  484  and  granted  the 
title  of  patrician,  nevertheless,  Zeno  was  certainly  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  to 
Italy. 

The  war  for  Italy  lasted  from  789  until  793  and  resulted  in  a victory  for  the 
Ostrogoths.  Theodoric  seems  to  have  largely  followed  Odovacar's  policies  with  regards  to 
administration  and  deferential  treatment  of  the  senatorial  aristocracy.  While  the  Ostrogoths 
were  Arians  Christians  and  thus  seen  as  heretics,  Theodoric  remained  on  good  terms  with 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Italy  which  was  in  schism  with  Byzantium  for  much  of  his  reign. 

Theodoric' s relations  with  foreign  powers  were  somewhat  more  rocky.  His 
constitutional  position  with  regards  to  the  eastern  empire  was  the  subject  of  lengthy 
negotiations  which  in  the  end  satisfied  neither  side.  Like  Odovacar  he  was  usually  titled 
king.  However,  while  he  made  no  innovations  in  Roman  law,  an  area  reserved  only  for 
emperors,  he  did  use  some  of  the  imperial  regalia.  In  504/505  Ostrogothic  Italy  and  the 
eastern  Empire  clashed  over  the  control  of  Sirmium.  The  result  of  the  war  was  an 
Ostrogothic  victory  and  it  gained  Italy  some  security  against  further  Byzantine 
encroachment. 

Theodoric  also  attempted  to  secure  peaceful  foreign  ties  though  dynastic  marriages 
between  members  of  his  family  and  the  royal  families  of  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Vandals 
and  Visigoths.  However,  this  framework  was  weak  and  most  of  the  alliances  soon  fell 
apart.  In  507,  for  example,  the  Frankish  king  Clovis  I (4 8 1 - zr.5 11)  ousted  the  Visigoths 
from  central  Gaul.  Theodoric  was  forced  to  intervene  and  managed  to  salvage  the  remnants 
of  their  kingdom  and  annex  Provence  while  officially  controlling  Visigothic  Spain  as  the 
regent  for  his  grandson  Amalaric  (507-531). 

Theodoric  died  in  526  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Athalaric  (526-534),  who 
was  a minor  at  the  time.  The  regent  was  the  young  king's  mother,  and  Theodoric's 
daughter,  Amalasuintha.  This  political  arrangement  was  grudgingly  accepted  by  the 
Byzantine  court  but  Amalasuintha  s Roman  upbringing  and  her  sex  made  her  unpopular 
with  the  Ostrogoths.  Her  regency  was  a turbulent  one  and  even  after  Athalric  reached  his 
majority  his  mother  continued  to  hold  the  real  reigns  of  power.  The  lack  of  power  and 
prestige  caused  Athalaric  to  take  to  drink,  which  in  turn  lead  him  to  an  early  grave  in  534. 

Needing  a man  to  secure  her  power  Amalasuintha  married  her  cousin  Theodahad 
(534-536)  and  had  him  crowned  as  king.  Theodahad  was  an  unwarlike,  but  influential 
figure  who  was  well  educated  and  had  a number  of  personal  and  intellectual  connections  to 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 


7 Moorhead  (1992),  13-14. 
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Soon  after  coming  to  the  throne  the  new  king  had  Amalasuintha  imprisoned  and  later 
executed.  This  action  gave  the  eastern  emperor  Justinian  I (527-565)  the  excuse  he  needed 
to  invade  Italy,  Justinian  hoped  to  restore  the  Roman  Empire  to  its  ancient  power.  He  had 
already  restored  north  Africa  to  imperial  control  by  defeating  the  Vandals. 

Theodahad  was  not  capable  of  leading  the  Ostrogoths  against  a Byzantine  invasion. 
He  was  deposed  and  murdered  in  536.  His  successor  was  an  Ostrogothic  commander 
named  Witigis  (536-540),  who  married  Theodoric's  grandaughter  Matasuentha  to  establish 
a dynastic  tie  between  himself  and  the  former  royal  family.  Unfortunately,  Witigis  proved 
a failure  as  a leader  against  the  eastern  general  Belisarius.  In  540  the  Italian  capital  of 
Ravenna  fell  and  Witigis  was  captured  and  taken  as  a prisoner  to  Constantinople. 
However,  the  Ostrogoths  soon  afterwards  rebelled,  and  after  a series  of  minor  rulers  found 
a more  capable  leader  in  their  new  king  Totila  (541-552).  Nevertheless,  the  war  would 
drag  on  until  562  and  in  the  end  Italy  came  under  the  rule  of  Justinian 

While  the  Italian  war  eventually  resulted  in  a Byzantine  victory,  for  Italy  the  results 
were  little  short  of  disastrous.  The  war  devastated  the  Italian  economy  which  would  never 
fully  recover  under  Byzantine  rule.  The  Roman  senatorial  aristocracy  had  largely 
supported  Justinian  during  the  conflict,  however  the  emperor  did  not  reciprocate  this  trust. 
Italy  would  largely  governed  by  officials  from  the  eastern  empire.8  The  government  of  the 
city  of  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papacy  and  a few  Byzantine  officials.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  old  senatorial  aristocracy  the  reigns  of  Odovacar  and  Theodoric  were 
looked  upon  as  a golden  age. 


.General  Features: 

Before  discussing  the  coinage  of  the  Ostrogoths  a few  preliminary  remarks  about  the 
general  features  of  late  Roman  coinage  should  be  made.  The  monetary  system  of  the  late 
Roman  empire  was  based  upon  the  reform  of  the  mints  and  currency  undertaken  by  the 
emperor  Diocletian  (284-305)  in  294. 9 On  the  obverse  of  each  coin  was  the  bust  of  the 
emperor  or  one  of  his  immediate  family.  By  the  fifth  century  no  attempt  at  portraiture  was 
made.  One  simply  has  a stylized  representation  and  often  the  only  way  to  tell  the  coinage 
of  one  emperor  from  another  is  by  the  legend  identifying  the  ruler  under  whom  it  was 
issued. 10 

On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  could  appear  a number  of  different  images  usually 
glorifying  the  emperor's  achievements  or  proclaiming  loyalty  to  him.  In  theory,  Roman 
coins  were  struck  in  three  different  metals,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  in  a number  of  different 
denominations.  However,  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  only  the  gold  solidus 
was  produced  in  any  quantity,  of  the  other  metals  only  a token  silver  coinage  was  produced 
and  all  that  was  left  of  the  bronze  were  the  small  nummus^ieces  which  seem  to  have  been 
virtually  worthless  since  it  would  have  taken  thousands  to  equal  the  value  of  one  solidus 

The  coins  were  struck  at  a series  of  mints  established  throughout  the  empire,  usually 
near  areas  of  military  importance  since  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  Roman  coinage  was  to 
pay  the  army.  The  mints  were  divided  into  workshops,  or  officinae,  and  both  the  name  of 
the  mint,  usually  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  the  workshop,  usually  identified  by  a number 


8 See  T.S.  Brown,  Gentlemen  and  Officers:  Imperial  A dm im strati  on  and  Aristocratic 
Power  in  Byzantine  Italy  A.  D.  SS4-S00  (Rome,  1984). 

9 For  the  date  of  this  reform  see  C.H.  V.  Sutherland,  Romm  Imperial  Coinage,  vol. 
6:  From  Diocletian  s Reform  (A.  D.  294)  to  the  Death  of  Maximinus  (A.  D.  313){  London, 
1967),  1-2. 

10  See  the  examples  illustrated  in  R.A.G.  Carson,  Principle  Coins  of  the  Romms, 
vol.  3:  The  Dominate  (London,  1981). 
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or  letter,  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  By  the  fifth  century  the  name  of  the  mint 
sometimes  disappears  from  the  gold  coinage.  Fart  of  the  reason  for  this  may  have  been  that 
at  this  time  gold  coinage  was  most  often  struck  only  at  the  mints  near  where  the  emperor 
was  in  residence.11  Replacing  the  mint  name  in  the  exergue  was  the  formula  OB  (for 
obryzum.  the  technical  term  for  refined  gold),  usually  linked  with  COM,  for  Comes  Obtyzi 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  used  in  the  coinage. 12 

The  Ostrogoths  are  known  to  have  produced  coins  at  Ravenna,  Rome,  Milan  and 

possibly  Sirmium. 13  Traditionally,  the  main  mint  (at  least  for  the  gold  coinage)  was 
identified  as  Ravenna;  which  served  as  the  imperial  and  administrative  capital  for  the 
western  empire  as  well  as  the  kingdoms  of  Odovacar  and  the  Ostrogothic  rulers.14 
However,  in  the  Baldwin  festschrift  Kent  published  a stylistic  analysis  of  the  extensive 
Ostrogothic  gold  coinage  without  a mint  mark  struck  in  Theodoric's  reign  and  conclusively 
argued  that  the  main  mint  for  the  gold  coinage  was  in  fact  Rome. 15  This  thesis  combined 
with  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  bronze  coinages  struck  under  the  Ostrogoths  essay  a 
Rome  mint  signature,  strongly  suggests  that  Rome  rather  than  Ravenna  was  the  principal 
Ostrogothic  mint. 

If  such  is  the  case  then  the  next  obvious  question  is  why  this  administrative  change? 
In  the  late  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  Rome  remained  a city  of  some  importance  but  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  centralized  governance  of  Italy  were  carried  out  in  Ravenna.  Before 
476  Ravenna  was  the  chief  mint  of  gold  coinage  in  Italy  and  the  same  is  the  case  after  the 

Justinianic  conquest  in  the  mid  sixth  century. 16 

Exactly  when  the  change  from  Ravenna  to  Rome  occurred  is  uncertain.  Lacam,  in 
his  stylistic  analysis  of  the  late  fifth  century  Italian  gold  coinage,  attributes  a larger  number 


11  J.P.C.  Kent,  Gold  coinage  in  the  late  Roman  Empire,'  in  Essays  in  Roman 
Coinage,  ed.  R.A.G.  Carson  and  C.H.V.  Sutherland  (Oxford,  1956),  190-204. 

12  Grierson  and  Mays  (1992),  31. 

13  The  first  three  mints  are  easily  identified  from  known  examples  of  the  coins  that 
bear  their  mint  marks;  See  for  example,  Ravenna  (RV):  BMC  3;  Rome  (RM):  BMC  63- 
66;  Milan  (MD-for  "Mediolanum"):  BMC.  83-84.  The  possible  existence  of  a mint  at 
Sirmium,  which  came  into  Ostrogothic  hands  in  504,  has  been  argued  by  I.  Meixner, 
Three  unknown  coins  of  King  Theodoric,'  Numizmaticke  \ijestil5  (1968),  53-5,  though 
this  theory  is  based  solely  upon  provenance.  Both  P.  Lederer,  'La  zecca  di  "Ticinum" 
Pavia  sotto  Odoacro,'  Atti  e Memorie  dell'Istituto italiano  di numismatica%  (1934),  145-51 
and  G.  Lacam,  La  fin  de  1 empire  romain  et  Je  monnayage  or  en  Italie  4S5-493,  vol.  2 
(Lucerne,  1983),  863-80,  have  erroneously  interpreted  the  T plus  officina\&Xjex  at  the  end 
of  the  reverse  inscription  on  some  soiidioi  the  emperor  Zeno  as  the  mint  mark  for  Ticinum 
(modem  Pavia).  J.  Lallemand,  Sou  d or  de  Zenon  frappe  a Thessalonique,'  Bulletin  du 
Centre  d Etudes numismatique\  (1964),  49-51,  has  demonstrated  that  these  pieces  were 
struck  at  Thessalonica  and  consequently  neither  Italian  nor  Ostrogothic  in  origin. 
Likewise,  Arles  was  held  by  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  between  509  and  533,  though  at 
present  no  known  coins  can  be  associated  with  it. 

14  W.  Wroth,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  tiie  Vandals.  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards  and 
of  the  Empires  of  Thessalonica,  Nicea  and  Trebizond  in  the  British  Museum  (London, 
1911),  attributes  all  gold  pieces  without  a mint  name  to  Ravenna. 

15  J.P.C.  Kent,  'The  coinage  of  Theodoric  in  the  names  of  Anastasius  and  Justin  I,' 
in  Mints.  Dies  and  Currency,  ed.  R.A.G.  Carson  (London,  1971),  67-74. 

16  Grierson  and  Mays  (1992),  64-6.  Ravenna  was  the  chief  mint  for  gold  coinage  in 
Italy  though  before  476  it  seems  to  have  only  on  rare  occasions  issued  silver  and  bronze 
denominations.  After  the  Byzantine  conquest  of  Italy  in  addition  to  a substantial  gold 
coinage  it  also  produced  bronze  coins  on  a regular  basis. 
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of  the  gold  coins  produced  during  Odovacar's  reign  to  Ravenna. 17  Though  one  wonders 
how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Odovacar  had  lost  control  over  Milan  in  September 
489  and  Rome  before  April  490,  and  was  confined  to  Ravenna  until  his  murder  in  March 
493.  The  military  situation  of  Theodoric's  invasion  would  have  required  the  production  of 
more  coinage  to  pay  the  troops,  especially  as  Odovacar's  position  worsened  and  this  may 
have  called  for  an  unusual  increase  in  the  amount  of  coins  struck.  Since  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  reign  Ravenna  was  the  only  mint  available  to  Odovacar,  this  could  lead  to  a 
distortion  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  importance  of  the  city  as  a mint  throughout  the  reign. 

Likewise,  one  could  argue  that  since  Ravenna  was  out  of  Theodoric's  hands  until 
493  it  may  be  that  he  increased  the  gold  production  of  the  Roman  mint  to  meet  his 
immediate  needs  and  allowed  the  situation  to  remain  in  place  after  his  acquisition  of 
Ravenna.  The  only  problem  with  this  hypothesis  is  that  Rome  seems  to  have  been 
producing  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  bronze  coinage  well  before  Theodoric's  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  it  would  be  unlikely  that  the  chief  centre  of  bronze  production  would  be  separated  from 
the  principal  mint  producing  gold. 

A more  likely  answer  for  the  re-emergence  of  Rome  as  the  principle  Italian  mint  may 
lie  in  the  relations  between  the  Germanic  kings  of  Italy  and  the  Roman  senate.  After  476 
many  of  the  bronze  coins,  and  a few  extremely  rare  silver  pieces  struck  at  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Theodoric,  bear  the  letters  SC  (for  Sen  at  us  consul  to)  on  their  reverse.  There  is 
also  a unique  gold  semissisviwh  the  legend  VOT/P  C/*  on  the  shield  held  by  a seated 
Victory. 18  This  is  presumably  an  abbreviation  of  Vota  Patrum  Conscriptorum  ( "the 
prayers  of  the  Conscript  Fathers"). 19 

This  legend  indicating  that  the  coins  had  been  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
first  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C.  on  denadrn hich  were  issued  to 
deal  with  fiscal  emergencies.20  The  establishment  of  the  principate  under  Augustus  (31 
B.C. -A.  D.  14),  saw  the  control  over  the  bronze  coinage  given  to  the  Senate,  while  the 
emperor  retained  the  exclusive  authority  to  strike  gold  and  silver  issues.  This  situation 
remained  in  place  until  Diocletian's  reform  of  296  when  the  control  over  the  production  of 
coinage  became  an  imperial  monopoly. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  Roman  aristocracy  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
there  was  a strong  movement  of  antiquarianism.  As  Jones  has  pointed  out,21  the  Germanic 
rulers  of  Italy  needed  the  support  of  the  senatorial  aristocracy  to  govern  as  well  as  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  eastern  emperors  and  one  way  to  gain  this  approval  would  be  to 
restore  one  of  the  Senate's  ancient  rights.  Moreover,  the  evidence  of  the  rare  siliquae 
bearing  the  SC  on  the  reverse  indicate  that  senatorial  authority  certainly  extended  over  the 
silver  coinage  and  possibly  the  gold  pieces  struck  at  Rome.22 

In  the  administration  of  the  coinage,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Italy  in 
general,  the  Germanic  kings  seem  to  have  made  few  changes.  Like  the  emperors,  the  kings 
had  their  quaestors,  masters  of  the  offices  and  comes rei prnataeand  sacrarum  largitionem 


17  Lacam,  (1983),  788-809. 

18  The  coin  is  currently  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  with  a history 
going  back  to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  It  is  illustrated  in  P.  Grierson,  'The  date  of 
Theodoric's  gold  medallion,'  Hikuin  11  (1985),  p. 20  fig.  Id. 

19  Kent  (1971),  70. 

20  M.H.  Crawford,  Roman  Republican  Coinage,  rev.  ed.,  vol.  2 (Cambridge, 
1983),  606-9. 

21  Jones,  (1964),  253-4. 

22  Grierson,  (1985),  21  seems  to  believe  that  the  Roman  mint  was  completely  under 
the  Senate's  control. 
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to  handle  fiscal  administration.23  More  importantly,  the  famous  letter  from  King  Theodoric 
to  Boethius  indicates  that  the  king  was  interested  in  preserving  the  quality  of  the  coinage 
and  maintaining  a stable  exchange  rate  between  the  various  denominations. 24 


[V  The  Gold  Coinage: 

The  gold  coinage  struck  during  the  period  under  consideration  all  bears  the  name  of 
the  eastern  emperor,  either  Zeno  Anastasius,  Justin  I or  Justinian.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  the  unique  triple  solidus  mtddd\ion  of  Theodoric  which  seems  to  have  been  struck  to 
commemorate  his  military  successes  over  the  Visigoths  in  508/9. 25  Sadly,  the  mint  name 
on  this  piece  is  concealed  by  the  mount  but  Kent's  stylistic  analysis  of  Theodoric' s gold 
coinage  has  shown  that  it  must  have  been  produced  at  Rome.26 

Three  denominations  were  struck,  sohdi,  semisses ( one  half  a solidus ) and 
tremisses  (one  third  of  a solidus').  The  solidus  was  the  main  unit  of  gold  produced 
during  the  late  Roman,  Ostrogoth  and  early  Byzantine  periods  and  was  the  standard  upon 
which  all  other  denominations  were  based.  The  tremisses  were  produced  at  a lesser  scale, 
but  enough  survive  to  indicate  that  they  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  coinage  that 
circulated  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  only  a few  specimens  of  the  semissesvre,  known. 
This  is  a strong  indication  that  either  this  denomination  was  unpopular  and/or  that  it  was 
produced  strictly  for  ceremonial  occasions  and  served  the  purpose  of  a small  medallion 
rather  than  a full  coin. 

Those  solidian.6  tremissesstmck.  under  Odovacar  most,  if  not  all,  bear  the  name  of 
the  emperor  Zeno  (d. 491). 27  Theodoric's  earliest  gold  coins  from  the  mint  of  Rome  may 
also  have  been  in  Zeno's  name,  but  the  bulk  of  the  gold  coins  from  his  reign  must  bear 
either  the  names  of  Anastasius  (491-518)  or  Justin  I (518-527).  Most  of  these  solidi  and 
tremisses  are  only  in  the  name  of  the  eastern  emperor.  Yet  there  are  a few  exceptional 
pieces  which  have  either  Theodoric's  monogram  or  the  Greek  letter  0 (for  THeodoric)  at 
the  end  of  the  obverse  legend.28 

These  coins  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a number  of  scholars.  They  are  a distinct 
minority  among  the  gold  pieces  produced  during  Theodoric's  reign  and  they  have  been 
associated  with  the  gold  medallion  mentioned  above.  In  his  attributional  study  of  this 
series  Grierson  argued  that  the  legend  of  the  Theodoric  medallion  which  reads  REX 
THEODORICVS  VICTOR  GENTIVM  is  a commemoration  of  Theodoric's  victory  over 
the  Franks  and  Burgundians  in  509  which  lead  to  the  annexation  of  Provence.29 

However,  one  must  ask  the  question  why  Theodoric  chose  this  time  to  produce  a 
series  with  either  his  monogram  or,  in  the  case  of  the  gold  medallion,  his  name? 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  mentioning  the  series.  Nevertheless,  a 
possible  answer  may  lie  in  his  relations  with  the  Roman  aristrocracy. 


23  Jones  (1964),  253. 

24  Cassiodorus,  Variae  I.X.  See  L.C.  Csaki,  ' Varium  I.Xof  Cassiodorus  as  a 
program  of  monetary  policy,'  Florilegium  9 (1987),  53-63  and  idem.,  'Money  and  order 
in  the  Variarum  Libri Xlloi  Cassiodorus ,'  Acta  1 5 (1990),  137-49. 

25  Grierson  (1985),  19-26.  Illustrated  in  Ibid.,  20  fig.  la;  BMC,  frontis-piece  and 
F.F. Kraus,  Die  Munzen  Odovacars  und  des  Ostgotenreiches  in  Italien  (Halle,  1928), 
frontispiece. 

26  Kent  (1971),  70. 

27  See  for  example,  BMCA-l , 12-15  (pp.44-5). 

28  See  for  example,  monogram:  BMC.  64-66;  theta:  BMC.  63. 

29  Grierson  (1985),  23-5. 
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The  general  consensus  among  historians  is  that  for  most  of  his  reign  Theodoric  had  a 
generally  good  relationship  with  the  Roman  senate.  Only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  reign  is  this  situation  thought  to  have  deteriorated  to  some  extent.  However,  in  his 
recent  monograph,  Moorhead  has  suggested  that  during  the  period  from  c.  509  to  c.  520 
Theodoric's  relationship  with  the  traditional  senatorial  aristocracy  deteriorated  to  a certain 
extent.30  Moorhead  has  noted  that  the  men  who  held  the  consulship  and  other  important 
offices  during  this  period  were  not  of  the  same  distinguished  backgrounds  as  those 
occupying  these  offices  during  the  preceding  and  succeeding  periods.  The  sudden  influx 
of  so  many  novi  homines  must  be  an  indication  that  the  relations  between  Theodoric  and 
the  traditional  aristocrats  were  rather  strained.  At  least  part  of  the  reason  for  this  may  be  the 
fact  that  during  the  papal  schism  that  resulted  over  the  disputed  election  of  Pope 
Symmachus  (498-514)  in  498.  Theodoric  after  some  hesitation  backed  the  legitimate 
candidate,  Symmachus,  while  many  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  seem  to  have  backed  his 
rival  Laurentius. 

Theodoric's  issuing  of  a gold  medallion  in  which  he  is  depicted  in  quasi-imperial 
regalia  and  the  appearance  of  his  monogram  on  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Roman  mint  may  be 
indications  that  he  was  threatening  to  extend  his  power  over  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  a 
greater  degree  than  he  had  previously.  Throughout  the  late  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  gold 
coinage  was  seen  as  an  exclusive  imperial  right.31  While  the  Theodoric  medallion  was 
technically  a commemorative  piece  and  not  a coin,  it  still  must  have  been  seen  by 
contemporaries  as  skating  dangerously  close  to  breaking  the  imperial  monopoly.  Likewise, 
the  appearance  of  Theodoric's  monogram  on  the  solidioaA  ttvmisses str u ck  at  about  the 
same  time  was  probably  intended  as  a mark  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  gold  coinage. 
Once  again  this  could  be  interpreted  as  a sign  of  the  Ostrogothic  king  taking  over  what 
many  considered  an  imperial  prerogative. 

However,  the  fact  that  these  monogramed  gold  coins  are  so  rare  is  probably  an 
indication  that  the  practice  was  either  deemed  unnecessary  or  that  it  aroused  more  hostility 
among  the  Romans  than  Theodoric  cared  to  handle. 

Theodoric's  successors  Athalaric  and  Theodahad  also  had  coins  struck  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  but  at  present  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  which  pieces  were 
struck  in  which  particular  reign.  Nevertheless,  the  coins  are  of  high  quality  both  in  regards 
to  consistency  of  weight  and  the  quality  of  gold.  This  would  indicate  that  during  this  ten 
year  period  the  Ostrogothic  government  continued  to  keep  a steady  eye  on  the  quality  of  the 
gold  solidiznA  tremisses  produced  in  Italy. 


Y.  Tiie  Silver  Issues: 

The  silver  coinage  from  the  reign  of  Odovacar  is  of  extreme  rarity  with  only  a few 
pieces  known.  On  the  obverse  is  the  name  of  the  king  (FL  ODOVAC  for  Flavius 
Odovacar),  while  the  reverse  consists  of  a royal  monogram.32  Since  these  issues  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  eastern  emperor,  unlike  the  more  substantial  Ostrogothic  silver, 
probably  indicates  that  they  were  struck  late  in  the  reign  and  thus  after  the  Byzantine  court 
had  shifted  its  support  to  Theodoric.  This  series  also  sports  the  mint  mark  for  Ravenna 
which  indicates  that  it  was  produced  there  rather  than  at  Rome. 

The  Ostrogothic  silver  coinage  consists  primarily  of  two  denominations, 
conventionally  referred  to  as  half-  and  quarter  siliquae,  weighing  about  1.40  grams  and 
0.70  grams  respectively.  The  obverse  consists  of  a profile  imperial  bust,  often  of  a style 


30  Moorhead  (1992),  147-66. 

31  Procopius,  BG.  III. 33. 5-6. 

32  See  for  example,  BMC.  8 &9  (p.44)  and  MEC.  1.63. 
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similar  to  that  of  the  gold  tremissis.  along  with  the  name  of  the  eastern  emperor.  The 
reverse  type  normally  consists  of  either  a royal  monogram  or  the  king's  name  and  title  in 
several  lines  across  a field. 

Sadly,  these  silver  issues  do  not  usually  bear  a mint  mark,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rare  examples  from  Milan.33  However,  the  formula  INVICTA  ROMA  ( unconquered 
Rome  ) does  appear  on  some  specimens,  though  these  also  include  the  coins  produced  at 
Milan,  and  there  are  rare  pieces  with  the  letters  SC  in  the  reverse  field.34  This  must 
indicate  that  Rome  was  an  active  mint  during  the  Ostrogothic  period  and  based  on  the 
evidence  of  the  gold  and  bronze  coinage  it  is  likely  to  have  been  the  principle  mint  for 
silver.  However,  until  more  stylistic  analysis  is  done  this  conclusion  must  remain  tentative 
at  best. 


It  was  in  the  bronze  coinage  that  the  Ostrogoths  demonstrated  the  most  innovative 
practices.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fifth  century  bronze  coinage  had  virtually 
disappeared  from  circulation.  The  only  bronze  coin  which  circulated  in  the  western  empire 
was  the  nummus  a small  piece  with  a weight  standard  which  was  ideally  set  at  somewhere 
around  1.46  grams  though  lower  weights  are  not  uncommon. 

That  Italy  and  other  regions  were  starved  of  a substantial  bronze  coinage  can  be  seen 
by  the  unusual  series  of  countermarked  first  and  second  century  asses  and  sestertii.  These 
coins  bear  either  the  value  mark  XLII  or  LXXXIII.35  In  her  study  of  the  series,  Morrisson 
demonstrated  that  these  markings  were  unofficial  and  that  these  coins  must  represent  finds 
which  were  marked  by  private  individuals  and  returned  to  circulation,  officially  or 
otherwise,  in  the  late  fifth/early  sixth  century.36  In  her  article  she  argued  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  a product  of  Vandal  North  Africa,  though  she  did  believe  that  they  also 
circulated  in  late  fifth  and  sixth  century  Italy.37 

More  recently,  Grierson  and  Blackburn  have  argued  against  a North  African  origin 
for  the  series  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  finds  of  these  countermarked  pieces  occur  in 
Italy  and  that  the  value  marks  indicate  exact  fractions  of  the  siiiqua 38  The  large  and  heavy 
sestertii  with  LXXXIII  (83  m//nmi)vioxA<S  serve  as  thirds  while  the  asses  and  dupondii 
with  XLII  (42  nummi) would  serve  as  sixths.  These  fractions  would  certainly  be  more 
convenient  for  making  change  for  a siliquaxhal  the  senatorial  series  which  was  valued  at  40 
and  20  nummi  respectively. 

Shortly  after  the  succession  of  Odovacar  in  476  a large  40 -nummus piece  was 
produced  at  Rome  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  The  series  appears  to  have  been  brief 
since  only  two  sets  of  dies  are  known  to  have  struck  all  the  surviving  specimens.  The  bust 
is  obviously  modeled  upon  the  bust  found  on  coins  of  the  earlier  empire.  The  dating  of  the 
series  remains  a major  problem.  Kent  and  Hendy  have  placed  it  towards  the  end  of 


33  See  for  example,  MEC  1. 1 19. 

34  See  for  example,  BMC.  73  (p.57). 

35  See  for  example,  MEC.  1.65-91. 

36  C.  Morrisson,  The  re-use  of  obsolete  coins:  the  case  of  Roman  imperial  bronzes 
revived  in  the  late  fifth  century,'  in  Studies  in  Numismatic  Method,  ed.  C.N.L.  Brooke, 
B.H.I.H.  Stewart,  J.G.  Pollard  and  T.R.  Volk  (Cambridge,  1983),  95-112. 

37  Morrisson,  op  cit,  see  also  F.M.  Clover,  Relations  between  North  Africa  and 
Italy,  A.D.  476-550,'  X 33  (1991),  112-33. 

38  Grierson  and  Blackburn  (1986),  28-31. 
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Odovacar’s  reign  (c.  490)  after  Theodoric's  occupation  of  Rome,39  while  Hahn  and 
Moorhead  have  dated  the  series  to  the  mid-480s.40 

Grierson  and  Blackburn  point  out  that  the  question  turns  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  IIII  beneath  the  head  on  the  obverse.  If  it  is  an  officinae  mark,  as  is  the  case  on  the  later 
Senatorial  issues  then  it  is  irrelevant  for  dating  purposes.  Despite  this  resemblance  to  the 
officinae  marks  on  later  coins,  this  type  of  mark  accompanying  an  imperial  representation  is 
an  anomaly.  In  earlier  times  numbers  following  the  imperial  inscription  signified  the 
number  of  times  that  the  emperor  had  been  granted  tribunician  power  or  held  the  consulship 
or  had  occupied  some  other  office.  If  the  number  IIII  is  a regnal  year,  as  late  fifth  century 
practice  would  lead  one  to  expect,  then  the  coin  would  have  been  struck  in  477  since  Zeno 
came  to  power  in  474.  If  one  combines  this  with  the  known  fact  that  Odovacar  instructed 
the  Roman  Senate  to  send  back  the  imperial  ornaments  to  Zeno  and  instructed  him  to  take 
over  the  government  of  the  west  then  477  would  appear  to  be  a more  likely  date  for  this 
issue.41 

This  brief  series  was  followed  by  a more  substantial  one  consisting  of  a follis and 
half-ifr/Tfrwith  the  obverse  inscription  INVICTA  ROMA  with  a helmeted  bust  of  Roma. 
This  obverse  portrait  was  obviously  inspired  by  the  Aes 3 series  struck  under  Constantine 
the  Great  and  his  sons  which  commemorated  the  founding  of  Constantinople  as  the  second 
imperial  capital  and  Rome  as  the  old  capital.  The  obverse  legend  is  rare  among  the  Roman 
series  and  seems  only  to  have  been  used  by  the  pretender  Priscus  Attalus  (409-410)  on  his 
solidi  as  well  as  a silver  medallion  struck  at  Rome  between  the  autumn  of  409  and  his 
deposition  in  June  4 10. 42 

The  reverse  types  of  the  series  are  either  the  traditional  Roman  eagle,  Victory  or  the 
even  more  traditional  image  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  the  she-wolf.  The 
reverse  always  includes  a mark  of  value  (XL  or  XX  for  40  and  20  nummi  respectively)  and 
the  folles also  have  an  officina numeral  which  is  either  in  Roman  (I-V)  or  Greek  (A-E) 
numerals.  The  number  of  officinae  and  the  large  number  of  dies  employed  in  this  series 
would  indicate  a substantial  issue. 

The  these  large  senatorial  folles  and  half-  folles  also  had  an  impact  beyond  the 
shores  of  Italy.  The  Vandals,  sometime  around  480,  began  to  strike  their  own  large 
denomination  bronze  coinage  (valued  at  XLII,  XXI,  and  XII  respecively)  which  appears  to 
have  been  quite  substantial  in  size.  Likewise,  in  498,  the  eastern  emperor  Anastasius 
carried  out  a reform  of  the  coinage  which  involved  the  reintroduction  of  the  large  follisos 
well  as  other  multiples  of  the  nummus 43 

In  addition  to  this  senatorial  coinage  there  was  also  a royal  bronze  series.  Before  the 
reign  of  Athalaric  (526-534)  the  bronze  coinage  struck  at  Rome  was  purely  senatorial, 

however  in  his  reign  this  practice  was  ended  with  the  introduction  of  a decanummiaty. 
nummi^cz)**  with  INVICTA  ROMA  on  the  obverse  and  DN  ATHALRICVS  REX  on 


39  J.P.C.  Kent,  'Zeno  and  Leo,  the  Most  Noble  Caesars,'  NC^\9  (1959)  and  M.F. 
Hendy,  Studies  in  die  Byzantine  Monetary  Economy ^Cambridge , 1985),  488-9. 

40  W.  Hahn,  Monet  a Imperii  Byzantini,  vol.  1:  Von  Anastasius  I.  bis  Iustinianus  I. 
(491-Sb&)(N\en™,  1973),  79  and  Moorhead  (1992),  23. 

41  Grierson  and  Blackburn  (1986),  31-2. 

42  For  examples  see  PCR  1521  & 1522.  For  a discussion  of  the  coinage  see 
Grierson  and  Mays  (1992),  222-3. 

43  See  especially,  D.M.  Metcalf,  The  Origins  of  the  Anastasian  Currency  Reform 
(Chicago,  1969);  P.  Grierson,  Byzantine  Coins  (London,  1982),  59-60;  Hendy  (1985), 
490-2. 

44  See  for  example,  BMC  62-71;  MEC.  1. 132-134. 
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the  reverse  These  can  be  distinguished  from  those  struck  at  Ravenna  by  the  appearance  of 
the  SC  in  the  field . 

Athalaric's  invasion  of  the  Senate's  right  over  bronze  coin  production  was  expanded 
by  Theodahad  (534-536).  He  replaced  the  Roma  obverse  with  his  own  portrait  along  with 
the  legend  DN  THEODAHAD  VS  REX  on  the  obverse  and  VICTORIA  PRINCIPVM  on 
the  reverse.45  However,  the  Senate  still  seems  to  have  preserved  its  rights  since  SC 
continues  to  appear  in  the  reverse  field.  This  serves  of  foJles  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
struck  by  any  Germanic  ruler.  The  reason  for  it  must  be  a combination  of  Theodahads 
known  interest  in  Roman  antiquities  and  the  fact  that  alone  among  the  Ostrogothic  rulers  of 
Italy  he  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  Rome.46  Likewise  it  may  also  be  a demonstration  of  his 
deteriorating  relationship  with  the  eastern  empire.  A damaged  piece  currently  in  the  Berlin 
coin  cabinet  has  a reverse  legend  which  may  read  VICTORIA  AVGVST.47  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  may  be  an  indication  that  with  the  Byzantine  invasion  of  Italy  Theodahad  may  have 

tried  to  assume  the  title  of  the  western  Augustus.48 

After  Theodahad  s overthrow,  his  successor  Witigis  (536-540)  does  not  seem  to  have 
issued  any  coins  from  the  Roman  mint,  the  obvious  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
Ostrogoths  lost  control  of  the  city  in  December  of  536.  King  Baduila  (541-552)  was  able 
to  regain  control  over  Rome  between  April  547  and  January  550  and  consequently  issued  a 
few  rare  decanummia  in  his  own  name  49  but  by  this  time  the  principle  Ostrogothic  mint 
had  become  Pavia. 


VII.  The  Byzantine  Aftermath : 

The  fall  of  Italy  to  the  armies  of  Justinian  brought  the  mint  of  Rome  back  under 
imperial  control  and  also  witnessed  a reduction  in  its  importance  in  favour  of  Ravenna. 
The  mint  under  Justinian  produced  only  a limited  gold  coinage  until  c.  549  which  was 
probably  intended  to  pay  the  troops  occupying  the  city.  Though  there  was  a complete 
change  in  the  portrait  style;  the  traditional  western  three  quarter  facing  bust  replaced  by  the 
Byzantine  full  facing  bust.50  The  bronze  coinage  was  more  extensive.  The  earliest  pieces 
being  folles  and  half - fades  with  a right  facing  bust.  These  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
produced  under  Theodahad,  though  the  workmanship  is  somewhat  poorer  in  quality.51 
Nevertheless,  they  should  probably  be  dated  to  the  early  540s.52  After  the  city's  final 
recapture  in  552  the  standard  Byzantine  facing  bust  was  introduced.53 


45  See  for  example,  BMC  19-23;  MFC.  1. 141-143. 

46  Grierson  and  Blackburn  (1986),  38. 

47  The  coin  is  listed  in  Kraus  (1928),  148  and  illustrated  in  Ibid,  pi.  X no. 41. 

48  If  such  was  the  case  then  Theodahad  may  have  been  following  a president  set  by 
Odovacar  who  in  490  nominated  his  son  Thela  caesar,  an  unconstitutional  act  since  it 
implied  that  Odovacar  was  an  augustus,  see  Moorhead  (1992),  23. 

49  See  for  example,  MEC.  1.162. 

50  See  for  example,  DOC.  1.318-320. 

51  See  for  example,  DOC.  1.321-325. 

52  Grierson,  (1982),  71. 

53  See  for  example,  DOC.  1.329-330. 
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VIII.  Conclusion: 


It  now  remains  to  sum  up  both  how  well  the  Ostrogoths  were  able  to  administer  the 
mint  of  Rome  as  well  as  what  impact  their  control  over  it  and  the  other  Italian  mints  had 
upon  the  coinages  circulating  in  the  lands  once  unified  by  the  rule  of  Rome.  In  both  cases 
the  conclusions  reached  by  this  historian  are  that  the  surviving  coin  evidence  strongly 
indicates  that  the  Ostrogoths  were  able  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  Italian  coin  throughout 
most  of  the  period  of  their  control  of  the  peninsula.  Only  with  the  invasion  of  Belasarius  in 
5 36  did  the  quality  of  the  coinage  collapse. 

One  reason  for  this  success  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Germanic  Icings  used  Roman 
officials  to  administer  the  mints.  However,  this  is  certainly  not  the  only  reason.  The 
Germanic  rulers  of  North  Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul  also  used  former  imperial  officials  in  their 
administrations  but  their  coinages  never  developed  the  same  wide  rang  of  types  and 
denominations  as  were  produced  in  Italy.  Likewise,  the  artistic  skill  demonstrated  by  the 
Italian  die-cutters,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Theodahad,  is  not  equalled  by  those  of  any 
other  contemporary  state.  One  has  only  to  compare  Theodahad's  bronze  coinage  with 
Justinian's  early  Italian  issues  to  demonstrate  the  lack  of  Byzantine  interest  in  the  quality  of 
material  produced  by  their  diercutters.54 

Likewise,  the  Ostrogoths'  re-introduction  of  a substantial  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
certainly  filled  an  important  need  in  the  Italian,  if  not  to  say  the  Mediterranean,  economy. 
The  fact  that  the  Byzantine  emperor  Anastasius  followed  the  Ostrogothic  example  would 
appear  to  be  a strong  indication  that  there  was  a strong  demand  for  similar  coinages  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

These  factors  can  lead  one  to  conclude  that  while  in  the  long  run  the  Ostrogothic  state 
was  not  nearly  as  successful  as  the  kingdoms  established  by  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain  or  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  their  coinage  had  a far  greater  impact 
upon  the  numismatic  picture  of  the  late  fifth  and  early  sixth  centuries  than  one  would  at  first 
believe.  Likewise,  their  successful  administration  of  the  coinage  is  evidence  that  Germanic 
rulers  could  both  take  over  and  in  some  cases  even  improve  the  running  of  a late  Roman 
institution. 


The  author#  E.  Tomlinson  Fort,  is  a resident  of  Verona, 
Pennsylvania.  A member  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Num- 
ismatic Society,  he  is  also  serving  as  a speaker  during 
the  Educational  Forum  at  the  PAN  Convention  on  Saturday, 
October  15,  1994.  His  topic  during  the  Forum:  "Viking 
Plunder?  The  Coinage  of  Charles  the  Bald." 


For  more  discussion  on  this  general  subject  see  J.P.C.  Kent,  Roman  imperial 
coinage  in  decline,'  NC148  (1988),  iii-xiii. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
BUST  HALVES 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  coin  designs, 
yet  inexpensive  to  own  in  an  attractive 
grade.  We  select  dates  for  you  in  the  grade 
of  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  No  better  varieties 
included,  just  nice  circ.  coins. 

$34.00 


OR  3 different  for  $99.00 


1971-1978-PDS  Clu/Gem  BU  Set 

EISENHOWER  DOLLARS 

32  coin  complete  set  housed  in  custom 
Dansco  album 

Specially  Priced  $120.00 
OR  2 sets  for  $230.00 


TERMS  OF  SALE: 

1 Payment  terms  U S Post  Office  and  American  Express  money  orders 
shipped  immediately  ALL  OTHER  CHECKS  MUST  CLEAR  THREE  WEEKS 

2 We  accept  MasterCard  and  VISA  We  need  the  issuing  bank,  bank  s city  and 
state,  card  number,  expiration  date  No  credit  cards  on  $ 20  gold  pcs 

3 PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 

4 Postage  and  handling  fees  S3  00  it  order  is  less  than  SI  00.  55  00  if  order  is 
over  si 00.  orders  over  S500  shipped  Post  Paid 

5 Guarantee  All  items  guaranteed  genuine  All  returns  must  be  by  mail  All 
returns  must  be  postmarked  within  fifteen  ( 1 5)  days  of  receipt  All  returns  of 
PCGS.  NGC.  ANACS  cenified  coins  must  be  postmarked  within  five  (5)  days 
of  receipt  Any  attempted  alterations  or  exemptions  of  above  policy  are  null 
and  void  Most  items  can  be  returned  for  any  reason  including  grading  No 
return  on  bullion  related  items  Modern  mint  items  (such  as  SOL  0LY.  Proof 
sets,  etc  ) are  EXCHANGE  ONLY  Grading  15  years  experience  No  warranty 
expressed  or  implied  is  made  with  respect  to  descriptions  which  can  and  do 
vary  among  grading  experts  Please  do  compare  our  quality  with  coins  you 
purchase  elsewhere  Let  us  know  if  you  can  find  comparable  quality  for  less1 

6 All  returns  must  be  m original  holders,  unopened  and  undamaged 


MS-63  “Your  Choice” 


LIBERTY  NICKEL 
SPECIAL 

Lustrous  and  pleasing.  All  coins  are  brilliant 
and  original;  no  spotting. 

1 coin  $70.00 
3 coins  for  $195.00 

Pick  from  the  following  dates: 

1900  1901  1902  1903  1904  1905  1906 
1907  1908  1910  191 1 1912-P 

Please  list  alternate  choices. 


BRILLIANT  PROOF 
SILVER  NICKEL 

Gem  example  of  this  first  Proof  War-Time 
Nickel.  Brilliant,  unspotted  and  a nice 
strong  strike. 

1942-P  TY.  2 NICKEL  PROOF-65 

$95.00 


AU/BU  ROLL  PRE-21 
MORGAN  SILVER 
DOLLARS 


Lustrous  roll  of  twenty  brilliant  coins. 
Mixed  dates  & mintmarks. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $195.00 


1941-1945  PDS  ChyGEM 
BU  MERCURY  DIME  SET 

Brilliant  coins  with  some  FB.  Nicely 
struck  set  housed  in  a custom  Capital 
Plastic  holder. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $95.00 


SUPER  SPECIAL  ON 
STANDING  LIBERTY 
QUARTERS 

Our  choice  of  date  in  brilliant  Choice  MS-63. 
Some  with  partial  heads  - creamy  or  blazing 
depending  on  date  and  mintmark  we  choose. 

MS-63  STANDING  LIBERTY 
QUARTER 


$105.00 


“IN  GOD  WE  TRUST” 
SPECIAL 


One  each  Liberty  Seated  Quarter  & Liberty 
Seated  Half  with  Motto  “In  God  We  Trust” 
on  reverse  type.  Dates  range  from  1 866- 1 89 1 
for  the  type.  We  select  dates  for  you  that 
exhibit  pleasing,  problem-free  surfaces. 

Some  lightly  toned  pieces  available. 


EF  pair 

$100.00 

AU  pair 

....  $225.00 

MS-60  pair 

$380.00 

MS-62  pair 

$495.00 

MS-63  pair 

....  $775.00 

John  Paul  Sarosi,  Inc. 

P.O.  BOX  729  ^1  !()'/*  MARKET  STREET  .JOHNSTOWN,  PA  15907 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


AN  At  s 


r»i>irv.K>\ 

CMS 

CMIXSC 


NUMISMATIC  i 

Guaranty 

CORPORATION 

cx  am  (Rica  ' 


Kathy  Sarosi 
LM  ANA  3178 

John  Paul  Sarosi 
LM  ANA  2505 


STORE  HOURS 
Mon-Fri  9 AM  - 5 PM 
Thurs.  9 AM -8  PM 


Toll  Free  Order  Line: 
(800)  334-1163 
(814)  535-5766 
FAX  (814)  535-2978 


setesss 


We  are  BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  climes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 

★ All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 

Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 

STFJNMET 
COINS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


